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MIND AS FORM AND AS ACTIVITY. 

r I S HE belief that the problem of consciousness can be attacked 
-*■ directly, apart from the constant and overshadowing 
dominance of epistemology, and that such an attack may yield 
results that are fruitful for metaphysics — this belief has produced 
much that is most vigorous and fresh in contemporary thought. 
The novel element in the New Realism would seem to be the 
relational theory of consciousness which it implies, or perhaps 
it would be truer to say, which is implied by it. The meta- 
physics of Bergson as well as other doctrines of Temporalism 
are in the first instance doctrines of consciousness which stand 
on their own feet, and are not the result of a prior epistemo- 
logical analysis. It is, again, through a direct study of con- 
sciousness and not through the tangled mazes of epistemology 
that McDougall invites us to choose between the two alternatives 
of Parallelism and a soul theory. The object of the present 
paper is to contrast two radically different ways of approaching 
the problem of consciousness, to inquire what the presuppositions 
of these two methods are, and which would seem to be the more 
adequate. 

A fact of considerable interest and importance about the 
alignment of certain metaphysical doctrines, in respect to the 
problem of consciousness, will provide us with a convenient 
starting point. Two such seemingly different philosophies as 
Hegelian Idealism on the one hand, and the New Realism or 
James's Radical Empiricism on the other hand apparently issue 
in almost identical assertions about consciousness. Both philo- 
sophical views insist that consciousness can be approached and 
defined only by means of objective contents, that consciousness 
reveals itself not as a unique substance or activity possessing an 
integral life of its own, but as a specific sort of relation in which 
objective situations and processes come to stand to one another. 
Both Absolute Idealism and the New Realism defend in truth 
a relational theory of consciousness. There are, of course, suf- 
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ficient differences between the two philosophies, but those dif- 
ferences concern the sort of relation amongst the objects or 
contents with which consciousness is identified rather than the 
question as to whether consciousness possesses any being or 
life of its own. 

Exception will no doubt be taken to this assertion of kinship, 
and with equal indignation from both parties concerned. That 
the assertion is not wholly unfounded, however, will readily be 
seen when one comes to closer quarters with statements about 
consciousness which writers belonging to both schools have 
defended. In the first place, both Absolute Idealism and the 
New Realism discard as illusory or as in any case utterly confused 
and metaphysically valueless all introspective reports about an 
inner world of conscious processes. In the second place, both 
philosophies define consciousness in terms of a totality of known 
contents or objects, so that, in both cases, the whole stuff of 
consciousness is borrowed from the side of such objective con- 
tents. Both philosophies tend in varying degrees, and more or 
less explicitly, to espouse Intellectualism, that is, to suppose that 
consciousness is primarily cognitive in its function. Let us 
proceed to these two points in turn. 

The Hegelian reduction of psychology to metaphysics rests 
essentially on the conviction that no conscious process, no idea, 
possesses any determinate structure or meaning apart from the 
objects or contents in which it is expressed and revealed. So 
strict indeed is the correspondence between the activity of the 
subject and the organized world of known objects in which that 
activity manifests itself, that it is quite indifferent which set of 
terms one uses. Let there be any failure of correspondence here, 
let there be any inner consciousness which is not definable as a 
world of related objects, — or on the other hand, let there be any 
objects which possess a core of being that is not the expression of 
the synthetic activity of the subject, and, — so the defence of 
Absolute Idealism runs — the absurdity of Subjectivism or Ag- 
nostic Realism is upon you. No recent defender of Absolute 
Idealism has set this forth from more points of view and more 
insistently than has Green. For the idealist, says Green, 
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"neither of the two correlata (i. e., the subject and the object 
in knowledge) has any reality apart from the other. The object, 
for instance, may be known, under one of the manifold relations 
which it involves, as matter, but it is only so known in virtue 
of what may indifferently be called a constructive act on the part 
of the subject, or a manifestation of itself on the part of the object. 
The subject in virtue of the act, the object in virtue of the mani- 
festation, are alike and in strict correlativity so far determined. 
. . . The reality of matter, then, as of everything else that is 
known, is just as little merely objective as merely subjective; 
while the reality of 'mind,' if by that is meant the 'connected 
phenomena of conscious life ' is not a whit more subjective than 
objective." 1 

Neither Green nor his followers have failed to make the neces- 
sary inference as to the status of introspection and the method 
of psychology. Consciousness is only what the synthetic, 
relating activity of consciousness does, and to study that, one 
must go to logic and to metaphysics. We can never catch these 
activities and relations in the act; only as they are buried in the 
tissue of the world of known objects can we trace them. We have 
no other access to the mysteries of the synthetic machinery. "A 
psychological method which is introspective without being ob- 
jective, which regards the objects of consciousness as not coming 
within its view, and merely interrogates consciousness as to its 
operations upon them, cannot hold its own. It must be super- 
seded by an inquiry into objects." 2 Joachim says still more 
explicitly: 3 "No one is or can be aware of psychical process. . . . 
At every step of the pursuit, the 'psychical process' — the process 
of apprehending — eludes our grasp, and leaves us in possession 
of an object of apprehension." Psychical process fares far worse 
than do physical objects or physical processes in this reduction 
of psychology to metaphysics. For the physical object is at 
least there as an observed phenomenon having some grade of 
reality; psychical process eludes us even as a phenomenon with 
a low grade of reality. 

1 Collected Works, Vol. I, p. 387, italics mine. 

* Ibid., p. 481. 

8 "Psychical Process," Mind, 1909, pp. 69—70. 
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One might have expected that defenders of a relational theory 
of consciousness from the standpoint of the New Realism would 
have attempted to profit by this distrust of 'inner' experience 
and introspection, apparently so clearly involved in Idealism. 
For the similarity is there and is notable. Consciousness is, 
according to the relational theory which the New Realism in- 
volves, to be found only as a relation in the world of 'neutral' 
objects accessible, in principle, to everybody. Hence intro- 
spection never reveals anything which is uniquely and peculiarly 
inner or mental. In the words of Perry, whose discussion of the 
realistic theory of mind is the most complete of any which have 
yet come from the camp of the realists: 1 "We shall find that it is 
impossible to find the common bond of things mental, until we 
abandon the introspective method and view mind as it operates 
in the open field of nature and history." "The elements of the 
introspective manifold are in themselves neither peculiarly 
mental nor peculiarly mine; they are neutral and interchange- 
able." 2 For Perry, to be sure, the "mind abroad," the "mind 
without," does not at all coincide with Green's world of related 
objects; yet for both Green and Perry the "mind within" is 
wholly unreliable as telling us anything about the true nature of 
mental processes. That the world of related and known objects 
where alone, according to Absolute Idealism, mental process is to 
be looked for, is a world whose existence itself depends upon the 
activity of reason and the subject does not destroy the essential 
similarity between the two theories of Absolute Idealism and the 
New Realism, so far as the concept of mental activity is concerned. 
The momentous thing about each theory is that one is left with 
a one-dimensional world, every element and every aspect of 
which can be viewed and presented as an object, either defined 
as an object wholly independent of the knowledge relation (as in 
Realism), or as dependent for its existence upon its being a known 
and presented object (as in Idealism). 

To say merely, however, that both Absolute Idealism and 
Neo-Realism imply a relational view of consciousness which 

1 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 279. 

2 Ibid., p. 277. 
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defines consciousness wholly in terms of objective relations, is 
undoubtedly to do grave injustice to Absolute Idealism. It is 
perhaps least unjust to Green's version of Idealism. The con- 
cepts drawn from the active life of consciousness, the concepts 
of purpose, of teleology, of appreciation are embedded in all 
modern Idealism, nor are they by any means entirely lacking in 
Green. And they are, on the whole, the more fundamental 
categories of Idealism. Yet the presence of these categories 
derived from the activity of consciousness would seem to be 
radically incompatible with any view which supposes that con- 
sciousness is identical with objects related together and simply 
known. This latter view regards consciousness as transparent, 
as luminous, as purely cognitive of objects and objective relations. 

This brings us to the second similarity between the treatment 
of conscious process by Absolute Idealism and by Neo-Realism. 
It is a necessary implication of a relational theory of conscious- 
ness that consciousness be defined as cognitive in its nature. 
That is to say, according to the relational theory, mind is to 
be regarded as an objective relation amongst objective elements. 
Conscious process is to coalesce with some describable, objective 
situation in such wise that no aspect of the whole would escape 
a complete description of the objective field. Now it is obvious 
that of the aspects of conscious process which psychological 
introspection has supposed itself to discover, the cognitive aspect 
best fulfills the requirement of coalescence with an objective 
field. The more diaphanous and attenuated the cognitive 
idea, the less will consciousness hide the object and the truer 
and clearer will be the knowledge. The ideal of knowledge would 
be the complete disappearance of consciousness as a medium, with 
the inevitable tendency of all media to refract and distort, and 
the existence of consciousness simply as the objective relation 
in which objects as known come to stand to one another. 

In the development from the older dualistic Realism to the 
Epistemological Monism of the Immanence philosophy and the 
New Realism, the logic of the situation is clearly shown. A 
dualistic Realism, one which keeps the integrity of conscious 
process or idea as a distinct and unique entity, and which ac- 
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cordingly must define knowledge in terms of transcendence, is in 
the following dilemma. If the dualism be consistently main- 
tained, then the idea, not being diaphanous, acts as a screen or as 
a refracting medium which thwarts the possibility of certain 
knowledge. But if, on the other hand, one is determined to 
provide for certain knowledge, one must give up the dualism, 
make consciousness more and more transparent until — as a 
limit — it has ceased to be, substantive or active medium and sub- 
sists only as one sort of objective relation, on an equal footing 
with space, time and other relations. The New Realism has 
taken this course. Mind is defined exclusively as the cognition 
and awareness of objects, without contributing anything of its 
own to the result or to the total situation. The function in 
experience, declared James, 1 which thoughts perform is the 
function of knowing. "Consciousness is supposed to explain 
the fact that things not only are, but get reported, are known. 
Whoever blots out the notion of consciousness from his list of 
first principles must still provide in some way for that function's 
being carried on." That form of the relational theory of con- 
sciousness which Woodbridge has defended, insists upon the 
identification of consciousness with the cognitive relation among 
the neutral entities that belong to the continuum of things ex- 
perienced. "Things in consciousness represent each other. . . . 
Objects are connected in consciousness in such a way that they 
become known." 2 " Consciousness is just the existence of logical 
relations." 3 

It would seem that such an identification of consciousness with 
the knowledge relation would be put to a severe test in giving 
an account of what, to both common sense and psychology, have 
seemed to be the affective and volitional aspects of consciousness. 
A relational theory must discover some region of objective pro- 
cesses, awareness of which will constitute what popularly, but 
mistakenly, are supposed to be feelings, emotions, desires and 
volitions. Such objective processes as answer all the require- 

1 Essays in Radical Empiricism. "Does Consciousness Exist?" p. 4. 

2 "Nature of Consciousness," Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, Vol. II, p. 120. 

a Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 449- 
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ments are supposed now to be ready at hand. They are the 
bodily and organic processes. My sensory awareness of what 
my body is doing and undergoing, this is what my affectional 
and active mental life really is. " Its breathing is my 'thinking,' 
its sensorial adjustments are my 'attention,' its kinaesthetic 
alterations are my 'efforts,' its visceral perturbations are my 
'emotions.'" 1 But in such an account, be it noted, the only 
part for consciousness to play is that of being aware of what the 
body is doing. 'Mental activity' turns out to be, like the 'ath- 
letic activity' of most college students, observing and merely 
being aware of the real struggles and activities without taking 
part in them. It would, apparently, be far simpler to identify 
mental activity with bodily activity rather than attribute to it 
such a vicarious and borrowed function. This is explicitly done 
by Perry, who abandons the introspective point of view entirely 
and declares that in 'mental activity' even the cognitive aware- 
ness of muscular activity is accidental and irrelevant. The 
biological interpretation of mind would seem to hold out a pledge 
of dealing adequately with mental process and activity and 
function, for are not these the fundamental categories of life? 
Yet the biological concept of consciousness in the end sees 
nothing but awareness or cognition in consciousness. 2 And I 
suspect that Pragmatism, in so far as its concepts are derived 
from the biological realm, also attributes to consciousness, as 
something other than the physical organism, only a passive, 
cognitive function. But we need not complicate the discussion 
here by inquiring what theory of consciousness is implied by 
Pragmatism. 

That a relational view of mind, whether explicitly biological 
or not, regards consciousness everywhere simply as an awareness 
of objects in which the entire emphasis is upon the objects and 
their objective relations is thus certain. And that an Objective 

1 James, Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 153. 

2 Cf. the following from Pfander, Einfuhrung in die Psychologic p. 247: "Damit 
1st von vornhereln schon die Theorie ausgeschlossen, die das Streben mit Muskel- 
empfindungen verwechselte; denn Muskelempfindungen als solche sind auch nur 
eine Art des Gegenstandsbewusstseins, des 'Wissens um etwas,' also an und fiir 
sich noch kein Streben." 
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Idealism which fails to discover in conscious process any unique 
or 'inner' activity is also committed to ' Intellectualism ' is also 
clear; however certain it may also be that Objective Idealism 
has used concepts which in truth are inconsistent with such In- 
tellectualism. 

Such Intellectualism has, now, another aspect which relates 
not primarily to a view about consciousness, but to an assumption 
as to the sort of objects which are able to qualify for a place in 
the world of real and knowable entities. The Intellectualism 
which consists in maintaining that the being of all psychical 
processes is borrowed from the world of known objects must 
also maintain that the entire universe of real entities forms a one- 
dimensional series in the sense that anything whatever that is 
real must be capable of discovery and description within that 
world. What James meant by "Pure Experience" was such a 
world of neutral and interchangeable entities and relations, 
consciousness being nothing but a selected group of such entities 
in the objective relation of 'being known together.' What 
Petzoldt speaks of as the " einheitliche Urerfahrung," what Perry 
calls the "open field of experience wherein all objects lie," what 
Woodbridge calls the "continuum of objects," — these are all 
expressions which imply that whatever consciousness may or 
may not be, it must be found and faced and described in this 
one-dimensional world of objects, this common and universally 
accessible world of general observation. It is in its adherence 
to this postulate of universal objective describability that the 
ancestry of relational theories of mind is most clearly shown. 
For this has been the avowed postulate of Positivism from Comte 
on. Positivism thinks of everything which is real as spread 
out in the manifold of natural fact awaiting description, analysis, 
and conceptual formulation, but admitting of no possible 'ex- 
planation' through reference to something which is not in the 
same dimension of describable entities. 

There are thus, as we see, two doctrines which are necessarily 
implied by any relational theory of mind. First, there is the 
doctrine that mind is identical with cognitive awareness. This 
is explicitly asserted by most of the recent defenders of a re- 
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lational theory; it would seem to be implied in Green's version 
of Idealism as well, though later considerations may be expected 
to revise this statement. This doctrine may fairly be spoken 
of as 'Intellectualism.' And, secondly, there is the doctrine 
which asserts that whatever is real must be describable as an 
object or an objective relation in the one-dimensional world of 
findable things and qualities. Objective Idealism would scarcely 
assent to the validity of this doctrine, though it apparently 
does, in some of its forms, deny that self consciousness ever dis- 
closes anything which falls outside of such an objective world of 
experience. 

It would be difficult to say which of these two doctrines is 
logically prior. Starting from either assumption, one can reach 
the other. If consciousness is wholly awareness, then the more 
transparent and the less substantive it becomes, the less will its 
proper function of knowing be interfered with. And the result 
will be, as a limit, that nothing exists outside of the continuum 
of objects. Or, if one starts with the assumption that the 
commonly accessible world of objects must contain everything 
which is real, one will of course report that mind is an objective 
relation, i. e., the relation assumed by objects when they are 
known. 

The view of mind which results from an acceptance of these 
two assumptions may be called a 'borrowed' theory of mind. 
For the view asserts that whatever is present 'in mind' is bor- 
rowed from the world of objects in which alone it has its real 
status. And the relational or borrowed theory must say that 
nothing whatever belongs to mind except what is thus borrowed 
from the world of objects. If mind is the relation which objects 
assume when they become known, then mind is nothing in and 
for itself; it is but a capacity, a form, a relation whose substance 
is derived from the objects which the ' mind ' may come to know. 
Aristotle's view of the nature of mind in the main confirms this 
account of the intimate connection between a relational or 
formal view of mind and the preponderant emphasis upon mind 
as cognitive. Intellectualism inevitably connotes such a bor- 
rowed theory of mind. "In a manner, the soul is all existent 
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things," declares Aristotle, 1 which means that in itself the soul 
is only a 'capacity,' a form, entirely transparent and spread 
over the object which is known so that the mind that knows the 
truth is nothing more than the truth itself. 2 

We have been dealing so far with some of the consequences of 
supposing that consciousness is nothing at all but a cognitive 
awareness of objects. It is this assumption and the Intellectual- 
ism which it implies that generates Aristotle's doctrine of mind, 
that has persisted in modern idealism, and that has received its 
most complete formulation in current relational and realistic 
theories of mind. For all such views, mind is the presence and 
awareness of objects; it is a form or a relation which objects 
assume. Now before we ask whether this assumption of In- 
tellectualism and these consequences are justifiable or not, let 
us make sure of one very important thing. Let us understand 
and admit that if there is any such 'thing' as 'mental activity' 
it will not be found to exist as an object or complex or relation 
in any world of objective entities. I do not say as yet what 
mind as activity would be like, nor that it really exists, but 
merely that we must prepare to look for it not in the one-dimen- 
sional world of Realism. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
The concept of the field of objects accessible to general observa- 
tion is correlative to and goes hand in hand with the concept of 
consciousness as diaphanous, as relational, as inactive. Hence 
to look for active mind in such a world is to look for something 
which cannot be found because of the very conditions under which 
the search is carried on. Failure to recognize this is equivalent 
to an initial bias which vitiates the validity of the whole under- 
taking. Let us look at one or two attempts to deal with mental 
activity which suffer from just this bias. 

Hume's famous disproof of mental activity is wholly innocuous 
because he presupposes at the outset a borrowed theory in which 
mind is identified with the objects of its cognitive apprehension. 
"To hate, to love, to think, to feel, to see; all this is nothing but 
to perceive. ' ' 3 Everything which is at any time ever found within 

1 De Anima, Ch. 8, Bk. 3, transl. by Hicks. 

2 Aristotle expressly asserts this to be the case both in perception (e. g., sense 
and object are identical in perception, in adu) and in speculative knowledge. 

» Treatise, Selby-Bigge edition, p. 67. 
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the mind, has been introduced by way of impressions. All the 
mind does is to note such impressions, or their fainter revivals 
as ideas. The mind is the presence of such perceptions or 
objects. ' ' Nothing is ever present to the mind but perceptions. " x 
In a very literal sense indeed, Hume's entire Empiricism rests 
on a borrowed theory of mind. His Empiricism is an attempt 
to fit out the mind with impressions which are virtually a loan 
to an utterly empty mind of contents derived from nature's 
storehouse. Mind is identical with perceptions; perceptions are 
virtually identical with external objects. 2 It follows that every- 
thing real belongs to the world of objects. In such a philosophy 
mental activity is not disproved to exist; the problem is so stated 
as to insure in advance that no mental activity will be found. 

The problem thus is not whether one can find such a thing as 
mental activity in a world of objective entities and relations. 
For such a world involves as part of its own concept the idea of 
consciousness as wholly cognitive and passive, as the relation in 
which objects exist when they become known. Before the 
question as to the existence of mental activity can be fairly 
raised, it is necessary carefully to distinguish two different 
universes of discourse. Failure to make this distinction may 
and often has involved the denial of mental activity in the very 
terms in which one is presumably raising the question. The 
two universes of discourse are as follows: first, there is the world 
of all possible objects about which I can inquire, whose existence 
I can affirm or deny. Secondly, there is the world of objects 
which are thought of as existing in the continuum of objects 
accessible to common observation and analysis. This second 
universe is composed of anything which confronts an observant 
'mind' as an object. It is the realistic world of describable 
entities and relations, in some region of which the realistic theory 
of mind supposes that consciousness is findable and observable 
as a relation. This second universe is, as we have seen, the 
necessary correlate of a consciousness which has no thickness, 

1 op. cit., p. 67. 

2 Cf . the following from the Treatise, p. 202. " I shall at first suppose that there 
is only a single existence, which I shall call indifferently object or perception ac- 
cording as it shall seem best to suit my purpose." 
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no activity, no substantive character, but which is wholly dia- 
phanous and formal, coalescing with whatever objects and 
contents are known. 1 We may know in advance that no mental 
activity will be found to exist in this second universe. But it 
does not follow that mental activity may not be something which 
is real, and about which significant assertions may be made. 
And when I am raising the question as to whether mental activity 
exists, I must look for it in the larger first universe of discourse 
rather than in the smaller second. In other words, I ought not 
to presuppose that everything real can be found to exist, found 
by an idea which is supposed to be wholly cognitive and luminous 
and in no sense active. 

Before inquiring what reasons there may be for saying that 
mental activity is real although it never confronts us as an object, 
we may consider again that account of mental activity which 
analyzes it into an awareness of bodily processes. We mentioned 
this view earlier as evidence of the fact that a biological account 
of mental activity is really Intellectualism. All the activity 
centers in the organic processes, and consciousness is the sensory 
awareness of such processes. But this analysis of mental activity 
may be and usually is stated in another way. Mental activity 
may be analyzed into a complex of mental objects, — sensations, 
feelings and images, rather than into a bare awareness of physical 
objects or processes. But this way of putting it would not 
seem to coincide with a relational theory of mental activity, 
which rejects all thought of any mental objects known only 
through introspection. And such supposedly mental objects, 
sensations, images, feelings, — would seem, too, to have an 
anomalous character. These mental elements are contents, 
they are found to exist, they belong to a sort of objective and 
describable world, the world which the introspecting psychologist 
finds when he attends to his own conscious experiences. But 

1 One instance of the confusion between these two universes of discourse is 
Perry's citation of the fallacy of "transcendent implication," which lies in "sup- 
posing that one can by means of inference, or implication somehow get a footing 
outside content; it being self-evident on the contrary, that if the inference or 
implication be followed through it cannot but terminate in an object which, like 
the initial object, is exhibited to the mind." "Realism as Polemic and Program 
of Reform." Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VII, pp. 342-3- 
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herein lies their paradoxical character. They are objects, but 
not of a sort with anything which belongs to the one-dimensional 
continuum of objects such as Positivism and Neo-Realism imply. 
They are subjective objects. Because of this anomalous char- 
acter Perry decides to discard them. Alexander declares that 
they exist, but that they are not at all mental or subjective in 
character. Alexander would probably reject a relational theory 
of mind, yet he holds that all objects which can be found or 
"contemplated" are non-mental or physical. But, for our 
purposes we need not decide whether such things as sense data, 
accessible only to introspection, exist or not, or whether, if they 
do exist, they are properly to be classified as mental or as physical. 
I should not aquiesce in the view that such mental objects do 
not exist, nor that they are really non-mental in character. I 
should suppose that experimental, introspective psychology had 
at its disposal a region of 'objects' awaiting discovery, inspection, 
and description. But even if, following the traditional and, as 
I believe, the correct account, we recognize the existence of 
sense data and affective elements as mental objects, it does not 
follow that mental activity will be found to lurk even here. 
The same reasons which led us to assert that mental activity 
could not be found in a world whose definition presupposes a 
view of consciousness as luminous and relational also compel us 
to say now that no complex of found and describable elements 
will ever be the equivalent of mental activity. Because we have 
traditionally separated off mental objects, sense data, and 
feelings from physical objects, it does not follow that the most 
characteristic things about consciousness are such sense data and 
mental objects, or that they furnish the best indication of 
what we are dealing with when we deal with consciousness. In 
their character of objectivity, sense data have precisely the 
same logical status that the neutral objects of Realism have 
when they are found. The same term 'object' is applied indif- 
ferently to the supposedly non-mental entities which are thought 
to get into the relation of being known together, and the mental 
objects, directly revealed to introspection. Both kinds of objects 
belong to the universe of found and describable presentations. 
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And since it was this sheer objectivity and foundness which was 
the correlate of an inactive and luminous consciousness in the 
case of the relational theories, that same character here carries 
along with it an implicit denial of any conscious activity being 
reported among the found contents. 

And, in truth, the conception of consciousness as possessing 
a character, a dimension, which does not fit entirely and without 
remainder into any complex of objectively found or findable 
entities, whether neutral or sense data, and the identification of 
that non-objective dimension of mind with activity in some 
sense, seems to the writer to be defensible and to offer the only 
possible approach to a solution of the problem of consciousness. 
The reasons for holding that the concept of mind as activity takes 
us further than the concept of mind as form or as relation cannot 
here be set forth with any completeness. Logical, psychological 
and, not least, historical grounds seem to reinforce each other, 
and to point in the one common direction. Space will permit 
only a bare mention of two or three points. 

That feelings do not belong to the same objective order to 
which sensations belong is a familiar, though not universally 
accepted psychological doctrine. Lipps is a typical representa- 
tive. He contrasts the " Gegebensein " of sensations with the 
"Erlebtsein" of feelings. 1 Now the essential thing for our 
purpose is that this familiar distinction is not so much a dis- 
tinction between two sorts of introspective objects, as it is a 
distinction between the acts and ' functions ' of a self, and contents 
which are to be regarded as objective. The distinction, in 
other words, points to some general contrast between functions 
or activities on the one hand, and whatever is presentable as 
object or phenomenon on the other hand. Feelings are not so 
much introspective objects as they are moments or aspects of 
the attitudes of the self. 2 Such activities are not themselves 
anything found or presented as objects in a transparent and 
inactive consciousness. Stumpf has emphasized the capital 
importance of making some distinction of this sort between 

1 Vom Fuhlen, Wollen und Denken, p. 3. 

3 This is elaborated and defended at length by Oesterreich: Die Ph&nomenologie 
des Ich. 
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activities and presented objects if we are to deal adequately 
with consciousness for the purposes of psychology. 1 Even more 
do we need the concept of activity in any metaphysic of mind, 
or of the self. Those psychologists who refuse to make any such 
cleavage in experience between activities and objective contents 
nevertheless do, if I mistake not, say something which is perilously 
near such a distinction. Thus Titchener rejects the distinction 
and holds that a feeling element "is co-ordinate with sensation 
and distinguishable from it, but ... is nevertheless akin to 
sensation and derived from the same source, made (so to speak) 
out of the same kind of primitive mental material." 2 Never- 
theless, feeling lacks the attribute of clearness which sensations 
possess, and this means "if we put it in the language of popular 
psychology that it is impossible to attend to an affection. The 
more closely we attend to a sensation, the clearer does it become, 
and the longer and more accurately do we remember it. But 
we cannot attend to an affection at all ; if we attempt to do so, 
the pleasantness or unpleasantness at once eludes us and dis- 
appears, and we find ourselves contemplating some obtrusive 
sensation or image which we had no desire to observe." 3 An 
'object' which disappears when we try to fasten upon it and 
contemplate it is surely not any object fit for existence in any 
world of findable objects, mental or not ; it does not confront us 
as an object should. It has the logical earmarks of a function, 
an activity. 

But a consideration of the contrast between feeling and sen- 
sation offers at best only a preliminary account of the far reaching 
distinction between found contents or objects, and activities of 
consciousness. Whoever talks about mental activity calls up 
at once suggestions of ghostly interferences in the order of 
objective nature, of Animism in the popular and pre-scientific 
or unscientific sense. There is, however, one sort of activity 
which has the advantage of not suggesting any such quasi- 
physical interference. It is the 'consciousness of meaning,' 
and I refer to the numerous views which find in the consciousness 

1 "Erscheinungen und Psychische Funktionen," K. press, akad. der wissen., 1906. 
1 Textbook of Psychology, p. 226. 
• Ibid., p. 231. 
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of meaning a non-objective, an unfound activity of mind. Here 
is, as it were, something which belongs to consciousness in its 
own right, and which has not been borrowed from any contents 
whatever. The meaning part of consciousness is never describ- 
able as a fact or an objective situation on a level with presenta- 
tions and describable contents. It is mind as activity. Were 
consciousness wholly relational, a conscious experience could be 
defined entirely in objective terms. That there may exist con- 
scious situations that are thus definable can be admitted. But 
such a conscious situation would be mere sentience; it would lack 
that 'intentional,' active referring from the self to the object, 
that sense of centripetal pushing out and urging on which I 
experience whenever I say, "I mean thus and thus." I can 
attach no sense to the assertion that meaning is something merely 
found, taken up by an entirely passive and luminous conscious- 
ness. One hesitates to refer in this connection to a much debated 
problem of experimental psychology. Yet I cannot refrain from 
recalling here the work of both psychologists and logicians which 
has centered around the existence in consciousness of acts which 
are non-presentational in character. 1 What has driven these 
psychologists and logicians to speak of psychical acts is their 
recognition of just that characteristic about consciousness which 
a relational or biological theory must ignore. 2 Meaning is what 
consciousness contributes to experience and to the world; it is 
underived and unborrowed from the world of possible contents 
and objects. This characteristic about consciousness is not a 
bare fact, nor an object, nor an objective relation, nor a simple 
cognitive awareness, and this is why, in McDougall's words 
"the essential part of my consciousness is that which eludes 
introspection, and which eludes it because it is the meaning or 
reference to the object." 3 And indeed Titchener, a most 
thoroughgoing critic of all this ' act ' psychology, virtually admits 

1 Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, is the most important of the logicians; 
Messer, Empfindung und Denken, is a typical representative of the psychologists. 

2 Ci. the following from Wundt: "Jede Zusammenfassung im Bewusstsein ist 
ein psychischer Act," "Psychische Kausalitat und psychophysische Parallelismus," 
Philos. Studien, 1894, p. 114. 

3 Body and Mind, p. 303. 
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that introspection does not discover meaning as a fact or relation 
or context all on a level with presentations. Description of 
actual contents of consciousness is different, he points out, from 
information about what one means, and he goes on to say: "a 
statement concerning meaning is clearly an informatory, not a 
descriptive statement; its banishment from the introspective 
record is therefore justified." 1 Which is as much as to say that 
whoever reports meaning as an introspective fact on a level with 
other introspective facts is reporting what is not there. Yet 
meaning is there, but as an act, and not an object. To get at 
meaning is more than to describe what is present in or to con- 
sciousness as so much sense data and feeling and content. 

What has been said about the consciousness of meaning could 
also be said, mutatis mutandis, of purpose, intention, and attitude. 
These are conscious acts and not found entities presented in con- 
sciousness itself devoid of content or activity. To be sure, we 
talk of being aware of our own purposes and attitudes, else how 
could we talk about them? But we have seen enough to enable 
us to guard against the supposition that whatever we are aware 
of and can talk about is ipso facto something confronting us as 
a found object. One never finds a purpose in the sense in which 
one observes a color or a sound. It would not be at all meaning- 
less to say that a person is the totality of his purposes, his acts 
(in the sense of Functionen vs. Erscheinungen). But a person 
certainly is not the totality of sense data or other objective 
presentations which are findable and describable. 

There are historical grounds for believing that the concept 
of mind or self as activity rather than as form or relation is best 
fitted to survive in modern philosophy. Speaking very generally, 
and recognizing that no such generalization is ever the complete 
truth, we may nevertheless say that Greek philosophy did not 
reach the concept of mind as activity. It approached it most 
nearly in the moral Idealism of Socrates and Plato. But on 
the whole, Greek philosophy was intellectualistic, in the sense 
in which we have used that much abused term. The Greeks 

1 "Description vs. Statement of Meaning," American Journal of Psychology, 
April, 1912, p. 174. 
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viewed their world as an object of aesthetic contemplation, in 
which mind has only to fill itself with the eternal and true objects 
of knowledge. In Plato's theory of Ideas, as traditionally in- 
terpreted, and in Aristotle, the function of mind is to view and 
contemplate as in a complete work of art the items of value, 
order, and perfection which comprise the true universe. Con- 
templation, the fruition of O&opla and of the aesthetic attitude, 
— this is the function of mind. 

Between Aristotle and Descartes, two momentous changes 
occurred in the thought and life of the European peoples. There 
was first a shifting from the Greek aesthetic and theoretic 
attitude to the moral, purposive, and active attitude. And this 
transition goes hand in hand with an increasing emphasis upon 
the inner life of consciousness. As consciousness is less and less 
thought of as simply cognitive, it is more and more thought of as 
possessing something of its own which has not been derived from 
the world of objects which it contemplates. It is an activity and 
not a form. But secondly — and much later — there was the re- 
newed and overwhelming discovery of the possibilities of a phys- 
ical science with mathematics for its method and the whole uni- 
verse for its field. And the more the results and methods of 
natural science were generalized, the more it seemed as if con- 
sciousness were simply a residual, left-over phenomenon, or epi- 
phenomenon, with no underived life of its own. Hence the prob- 
lem for modern philosophy, — the problem of keeping both the 
integrity of consciousness as activity, and the dignity and security 
of natural science. And hence, too, the significance of the solution 
which sees in science itself one form in which the activity of 
reason, of mind displays itself. But when knowledge along with 
art, morality, and religion are seen to be ways in which the ac- 
tivity of mind expresses itself, it is impossible to remain content 
with one interpretation of mental activity which has repeatedly 
asserted itself in modern philosophy, and which may have seemed 
to the reader to be the logical outcome of the above discussion. 

Does the belief that mind is not an object lying in the general 
field of experience, that the concept of an inner activity which is 
not describable as an objective form or relation is alone adequate 
to deal with mind, — is this of necessity Mysticism and Irra- 
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tionalism? Does it imply that one's knowledge of such conscious 
activity must depend entirely upon an immediate feeling, an 
intuition, which escapes all rational formulation? If this were 
the last word and the only legitimate conclusion of the belief 
in mind as activity, then indeed, whoever cares for rationality 
and coherence will find refuge only in a realistic and relational 
theory of mind. But Irrationalism and Realism do not exhaust 
the alternatives. Conscious activity is not merely what anybody 
may immediately feel it to be in his inner life; nor is consciousness 
devoid of activity and simply impassive, formal, and transparent. 
The activity of mind and of conscious selves is responsible for 
the world of history, the world of meaning and of value. Ethical, 
social, and religious values are the fruits of spirit and mind; 
they are not embedded in any world of objects awaiting dis- 
covery in consciousness. Mind contemplates in such values the 
products of its own activity. 

We earlier pointed out that the Idealism of Green and his 
followers seems to find nothing unique and underived in conscious 
activity or process, and that such an Idealism seems to lead to 
the same view of consciousness that a relational theory does. 
It is the inheritance of Greek Intellectualism in modern Absolute 
Idealism that accounts for this. Let the experience or mind of 
the Absolute simply coalesce with the universe, or the universe 
with the mind of the Absolute, and the mind of the Absolute 
then becomes only another name for the totality of objects, and 
at best all that there is left for the Absolute is contemplation 
and cognition. But this is by no means the whole of Idealism, 
not even for Green. Certainly there is one constant strain in 
modern Idealism which has sought to do justice to the insistent 
modern consciousness that mind is definable not in terms of 
contents or relations borrowed from a world of objects, but in 
terms of purposive and ethical activity. This motive in Idealism 
would not spell Subjectivism, for Subjectivism means that con- 
sciousness so completely possesses the object that all distinction 
between idea and object vanishes, and this is just what does not 
occur if consciousness is an activity rather than a purely cog- 
nitive and transparent relation or film. 
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